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with more anatomical precision than the vidhya-
dharas, as if to suggest a contrast between ordin-
ary mortal form and the divine one.
This distinction, whether it is intentional or not
in this particular case, is not observed throughout
the reliefs; nor is it characteristic of Indian art
as a whole. But it is easy to understand that
the recognition of a special type of beauty for
divine beings would very speedily resolve itself
into a general idealisation of the human form in
the same direction; the first step being its
application as a mark of distinction for persons
of high rank, and the next its adoption as a
general academic formula.
The Amaravati reliefs, so far from being in-
spired by Western ideals, indicate the definite
evolution of distinctly Indian ones : except for a
few obviously borrowed details and motifs there
is very little that is foreign about them. The
style and whole mode of artistic expression are
developments of the Bharhut and Sanchi school,
as can be seen in the beautiful group from the
British Museum, Plate XXXII. The slim-
waisted figure standing by the horse, probably
intended for Prince Siddhartha, shows the ten-
dency towards Indian idealism. The two female
figures, charmingly natural in pose, are ordinary
human beings like those of Bharhut and Sanchi,
but the execution shows no trace of the Western
academic style. The exaggerated thinness of